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The Conservative Covenant: The Rise 
of the Mayflower Compact in American Myth 

MARK L. SARGENT 



In the Name of God, Amen. 

We whose names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our 
dread Sovereign Lord King James, by the Grace of God of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland King, Defender of the 
Faith, etc. 

Having undertaken for the Glory of God and advancement 
of the Christian Faith and Honour of our King and Country, a 
Voyage to plant the First Colony in the Northern Parts of 
Virginia, do by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God and one of another, Covenant and Combine 
ourselves together into a Civil Body Politic, for our better 
ordering and preservation and furtherance of the ends afore- 
said; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame such 
just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitution and 
Offices, from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the Colony, unto which we 
promise all due Submission and obedience. In witness 
whereof we have hereunder subscribed our names at Cape 
Cod, the llth of November, in the year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord King James, of England, France and Ireland 
the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno Domini 
1620. 

— The Mayflower Compact, 
from William Bradford's 
Of Plymouth Plantation 

TODAY the signers of the Mayflower Compact enjoy the 
accolades of an entire nation, yet not until the eve of the 
Revolution did they win much acclaim from their descen- 
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234 THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 

dants. Most colonial historians introduced the Pilgrims in a 
brief preamble or shuffled them off to an appendix and fo- 
cused instead on the planting of the colony at Massachusetts 
Bay, the Puritan settlement that eventually absorbed its 
struggling neighbor at Plymouth. By the late eighteenth Cen- 
tury, though, the first shipload of Separatists had knocked the 
Bay colonists out of their rank as founders of New England. 
Eleven years before the Declaration of Independence, John 
Adams, the great-grandson of a Bay colonist, had virtually 
ignored the Separatists in his "Dissertation on Canon and 
Feudal Law," a series of editorials on the ideals and origins 
of New England; however, between 1802 and 1805, when he 
was intermittently at work on his autobiography, Adams ac- 
knowledged that his dissertation "might as well have been 
called An Essay on Forefathers Rock." 1 In the forty years 
between Adams's "Dissertation" and his autobiography, the 
landing of the "Old Corners" had become one of the central 
legends of New England, commemorated annually on 
"Forefathers Day," and Adams, not to be outdone by a new 
generation, belatedly gave himself credit for having shaped 
it. 2 

The former president was anxious to do his part to aggran- 
dize the Pilgrims because their increased stature could lend 
strength to Federalist forces. In 1797 the city of Boston joined 
Plymouth in commemorating the Pilgrims' landing, and the 
celebrations often turned into Federalist carnivals, complete 
with toasts to Washington and Adams and insults for the 
heretics Jefferson and Paine. 3 By the turn of the Century, 
however, the Pilgrims' legend had reached something of a 
crossroads. On the one hand, the more conservative Federal- 
ists, determined to decry all "Jacobins" and "infidel philoso- 
phers," were ready virtually to reconcile the Pilgrims with 

1 EHary and Autobiography of John Adams, 4 vols., ed. L. H. Butterfield (Cam- 
bridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1961), 3:284. 

2 For the best discussions of the origins of Forefathers Day, see Albert Matthews, 
"The Term 'Pilgrim Fathers' and Early Celebrations of Forefathers* Day," Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts Publications 17 (1915): 293-391, and George F. Willison, 
Saints and Strangers (1945; reprinted, New York: Time Inc., 1964), pp. 439-53. 

3 Matthews, "Early Celebrations," p. 315. 
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the crown. 4 Unlike the 1770s, when Sam Adams and a 
handful of radicals had outwitted the Tones at Plymouth and 
turned the Forefathers Day celebrations into tirades against 
British tyranny, the end of the Century saw many Federalists 
willing to risk "political apostacy" in order to claim their 
descent from "the wicked island of Great Britain" rather 
than acknowledge the slightest debt to the French. 5 On the 
other hand, Forefathers Day frequently provoked some qual- 
ified praise for the Pilgrims' original decision to share labor 
and property, a sure sign of their Christian altruism and yet a 
practice dangerously close to the Rousseauvian principles 
that recently had led to the anarchy in Paris. 

Therefore, if they were to endure as national patriarchs, 
the "Old Corners" had to be led through the chasm separat- 
ing British loyalism and French democracy. To a great extent, 
that course was charted by the emergence of the Mayflower 
Compact, a document all but ignored during the early 
Forefathers Day observances, as a key symbol in the legend 
of the Pilgrims. 6 The first significant Americans to champion 
the compact — James Wilson and John Quincy Adams — 
endeavored to wrestle the Pilgrims' covenant out of the 
hands of the Tory historians, who were enlisting it against the 
cause of revolution, and offer it as a conservative revision of 
Rousseau's contrat social In the long run, by painting the 
Pilgrims as rivals of both King George and Thomas JefFerson, 
Wilson and Adams helped prepare the arguments that 
Daniel Webster and the Whigs would later use to fashion the 
founders of Plymouth into prototypical opponents of the 
Jacksonians. 

Until after the Revolution, no one stepped forward with 
higher praise for the compact than one of its least pretentious 

4 Columbian Centinel, 31 December 1800; quoted in Matthews, "Early Celebra- 
tions," p. 312 (see also p. 325). 

5 Columbian Centinel, 27 December 1797; quoted in Matthews, "Early Celebra- 
tions," p. 307. 

6 Before John Quincy Adams, the only Forefathers Day Speakers to mention the 
Pilgrims* agreement in their addresses were Rev. C. Turner in 1773 ("the cove- 
nant") and Rev. Chandler Robbins in 1793 ("a solemn contract"). 
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signers. Although he modestly dropped the "Mr." before his 
own name on the list of endorsers, William Bradford gave the 
compact a preeminent place in Mourt's Relation, which he 
coauthored with Edward Winslow, as well as in his longer 
history, Of Plymouth Plantation. In both works, Bradford 

sent, a characterization only barely in accord with the brave 
proclamation of civil liberties that later generations would 
claim the compact to be. Recognizing that their wayward 
voyage had driven them outside the territory covered in their 
patent from the crown, the Separatist leaders grew fright- 
ened that some passengers, restless "Strangers," who were 
not traveling to the New World for religious reasons, would 
insist upon complete freedom when they stepped ashore. 
Mourt's Relation, a collection of Bradford's and Winslow's 
Journal fragments published in London in 1622, declares that 
the "association and agreement" attempted to squelch "fac- 
tion" and to insure "unity and concord" so that the plan- 
tation might survive. 7 

Twenty-four years later, when he was ready to begin the 
second volume of his history, Bradford chose to turn back to 
the Strangers' "discontented and mutinous Speeches" to ac- 
count for the "first foundation" of the Pilgrims' "gov- 
ernment/' 8 By now, the problem of discontent among Stran- 
gers aboard the Mayflower had been superseded by the 
dispersion of the Saints into the outlying regions of New Eng- 
land. Bradford sought to restore the unity of his church by 
encouraging the Pilgrims to rally behind their original cove- 
nant. The first volume of his history, produced quickly to 
reaffirm the Separatists' mission in the midst of the great 
Puritan immigration of 1630, triumphantly recalls the Pil- 
grims' exodus from England, by way of Holland, to the New 
World; the second volume, however, is an increasingly de- 

7 William Bradford and Edward Winslow, Mourt's Relation: A Journal ofthe Pil- 
grims of Plymouth (1622), ed. Jordan D. Fiore (Plymouth: Plymouth Rock Founda- 
tion, 1985), p. 13. 

8 William Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, ed. Samuel Eliot Morison 
(1952; reprinted, New York; Alfred A. Knopf, 1976), pp. 75, 334. 
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spairing account of a church that, like "an ancient mother," 
had "grown old and forsaken of its children." As the prelude 
to the second volume, then, the Mayflower Compact Stands 
less as an ideological monument than as a plaintive reminder 
to a Community gone awry. Its apparent ineffectuality, then, 
would seem to disqualify the compact as an auspicious candi- 
date for a place in American myth. 

Whereas Bradford hoped that the compact would help 
keep the Separatists at home, most colonial historians were 
quick to place the document at the Service of an ever- 
expanding Puritan Commonwealth. Although they do not sig- 
nificantly tamper with Bradford's analysis of the compact, 
William Hubbard, Cotton Mather, and Thomas Prince treat 
it as a brief prelude to the more enduring Statutes of the Bay 
colonists. 9 Hubbard, Mather, and Prince take their lead from 
Bradford's nephew, Nathaniel Morton. In New England's 
Memorial, which borrows heavily from both Bradford and 
John Winthrop, Morton extols the "solemn combination" but 
expands his uncle's tale to celebrate the work of God 
throughout New England. 10 Hubbard and Mather assess the 
Separatists' "instrument" of government hastily and even fail 
to include the brief text of the compact in their works; their 
Tory successors Governor Thomas Hutchinson and George 
Chalmers consign the covenant to either the appendix or the 
footnotes. 

Even as they dispatch the Pilgrims' agreement to the fine 
print, Hutchinson and Chalmers attempt to insulate it from 
John Locke. In his Magnalia Christi Americana, Cotton 
Mather had slipped a bit of Locke's empiricism into his apo- 
logia for the Pilgrims' covenant. Ever hopeful that the exten- 
sion of "the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ" might still 

9 William Hubbard, A General History of New England from the Discovery to 
MDCLXXX (1815) (New York: Johnson Reprint Corp., 1968); Cotton Mather, Mag- 
nalia Christi Americana (1702), ed. Kenneth B. Murdock, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Bel- 
knap Press of Harvard University Press, 1977); Thomas Prince, Chronological His- 
tory ofNew England (1736) (Boston: Cummings, Hillard, 1826). 

10 Nathaniel Morton, New England's Memorial, 6th ed. (Boston: Congregational 
Board of Publication, 1855), p. 24. 
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"merit the protection of the crown," Mather contended that 
the Mayflower Compact reestablished the Pilgrims as "loyal 
subjects of the Crown of England," yet he also argued that 
this "foundation" of the Separatists' "future and needful gov- 
ernment" was drawn from the "Light ofNature." 11 In 1769, 
Hutchinson went so far as to proclaim that the Mayflower 
Compact formed a "proper democracy." The emphasis, 
though, was on "proper": the "Plimotheans resolved to make 
the laws of England their rule of government," a decision in 
which "they differed very much . . . from the Massachusetts 
colonists." Like William Hubbard, Hutchinson maintained 
that the Pilgrims drew up laws that were supplemental to 
"their Constitution" only when the "Statutes of England could 
not afford them help in emergent difficulties." 12 

George Chalmers sounded the same theme in his Political 
Annais ofthe Present United Colonies, first published in 1780 
as an invective against the Revolution. The Mayflower Com- 
pact, according to the loyalist historian, was proof that in the 
face of the bitter winter cold and the uncharted wilderness 
the Pilgrims clung as firmly to England as to one another. 
Once the Separatist Saints started struggling with the Stran- 
gers aboard ship, they "foresaw that religion alone, without 
the authority of government, would not be sufficient to 
preserve peace, or even the appearance of society." But 
whereas Bradford asserts that the Pilgrims drew up an 
independent covenant "as firm as any patent in England," 
Chalmers insists that the agreement was founded upon 
"their loyalty to their sovereign lord king James." Having 
settled in "a desert territory of the empire, without a char- 
ter," the Pilgrims accepted the "jurisprudence of England" 
as the "law of the colony" because "they had carried it with 
them as their birthright." 13 

11 Mather, Magnalia, 1:131. 

12 Thomas Hutchinson, The History ofthe Colony and Province ofMassachusetts- 
Bay (1764-69), ed. Lawrence Shaw Mayo, 3 vols. (1936; reprinted, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1970), 2:350, 354. 

13 George Chalmers, Political Annais ofthe Present United Colonies From Their 
Settlement to the Peace ofl763, book 1 (1780) (New York: Burt Franklin, 1968), pp. 
86-87; Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, p. 75. 
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In short, for Chalmers, as for Hutchinson, the landing at 
Plymouth Rock did not mark the birth of a nation; instead, 
the "voluntary association" outlined in the Mayflower Com- 
pact was legitimate, and therefore a model for all other 
"Independents," only because it was consistent with the Brit- 
ish Constitution, and it would be "contrary to all principles" 
to conclude that the winds that blew the immigrants outside 
the bounds of their charter gave them "exclusive Jurisdic- 
tion" over their colony. Much of the Political Annais assails 
the later settlers who seemed to forget their allegiance to 
their homeland. The Separatists, then, ironically emerge as 
greater loyalists than their more conservative neighbors in 
the Bay Colony. 

Reading Chalmers and Hutchinson inspired James Wilson 
and John Quincy Adams to shake the cobwebs off a document 
that was quickly becoming Propaganda for the crown. Wil- 
son, one of the chief architects of the United States Consti- 
tution, found the Mayflower Compact in Chalmers's foot- 
notes and turned it into a keynote for his ambitious lectures 
on law. Delivered from 1789 to 1791 in Philadelphia, at that 
time the capital of the nation, Wilson's lectures attracted the 
attention of many members of the newly formed gov- 
ernment, including President Washington and Vice-President 
Adams. The lecturer did his best to advance the cause of 
patriotism by claiming that the principles of American "con- 
stitutions and governments and laws were materially better" 
than those of England. In the process of arguing this thesis 
before his opening-day audience, Wilson noted that he had 
"the pleasure of presenting to [his] hearers what, as to the 
nations in the Transatlantick world, must be searched for in 
vain — an original compact of society, in its first arrival in this 
section of the globe. How the lawyers, and statesmen, and 
antiquarians, and philosophers of Europe would exult, on 
discovering a similar monument of the Athenian Common- 
wealth!" In conferring, by association, a kind of classical 
Status on the Mayflower Compact, Wilson was able to 
highlight its viability as an alternative to French democracy, 
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for it stood contrary to Rousseau's conviction that "the origin 
of nations is much concealed by darkness or the distance of 
antiquity." 14 The obscurity and superstition of the past were 
Rousseau's justification that long-established institutions 
should be dissolved so that governments could be properly 
reconstituted from a State of nature. According to Wilson, 
since Americans could trace the origins of their government 
to the Mayflower Compact, Rousseau's plea for a radical 
break with history was both unnecessary and dangerous. 

Throughout the lecture series, Wilson spent a good deal of 
energy backpedalling from his earlier enthusiasm for egali- 
tarian democracy. Many of his remarks on law betray his 
pride in the newly revised Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
which was ratified during the course of his lectures. Esteem- 
ing the new Pennsylvania Constitution more highly than the 
Federal document, Wilson boasted that it "approaches, if it 
does not reach, theoretic perfection." Wilson had at first sup- 
ported the original Constitution of 1773, complete with its 
encomiums to the efficacy of pure democracy. Soon, however, 
he grew to fear that the document entrusted too much to the 
"irresponsible tyranny of the assembly" and would therefore 
allow an unscrupulous aristocratic elite to manipulate the 
masses. 15 Wilson spent the next seventeen years arguing that 
the legislature should adopt a "mixed government," which 
would not only allow for a greater Separation of powers but 
also encourage a gradual alteration of, rather than a radical 
departure from, the legal and political policies of the past. 
Wilson implied, then, that the soundest American consti- 
tutions made provisions for thoughtful improvements upon 
the polity of the first settlers rather than sanctioning an anar- 
chistic overthrow of tradition in the name of populär 
sovereignty. 16 

Defending tradition against the claims of pure democracy 

14 James Wilson, Lectures on Law, in The Works of James Wilson, ed. Robert Green 
McCloskey, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1967), 
1:77,70-71. 

15 Geoffrey Seed, James Wilson (Millwood, N.Y.: KTO Press, 1978), pp. 122-28. 
18 Wilson, Lectures on Law, 2:552. 
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could look suspiciously like helping Chalmers polish the 
crown, so Wilson carefully distinguished the traditions im- 
ported by the Pilgrims to the New World from the traditions 
honored by the king. The Pilgrims, argued Wilson, were well 
aware that the best English principles were to be found in the 
practices of the common law rather than the mandates of the 
monarch. While admitting that it was virtually impossible to 
identify all of its "springs," Wilson portrayed English com- 
mon law as a concatenation of Greek principles (imported to 
Britain by the Romans), Druid rituals, and Saxon pragma- 
tism. Admittedly, the Saxons had been invaders, yet because 
they were less "civilized" than the vanquished Britons, they 
were anxious to accept the "refinements" of their subjects. 
Moreover, unlike the Norman and Stuart autocrats who fol- 
lowed, they assumed that laws originated from populär cus- 
tom rather than executive mandate. The Saxons were able to 
accept the customs and the populär will of their new subjects 
as the basis of their government, and they allowed for 
change, silently and gradually withdrawing customary laws 
when they feil into disuse. With the Norman invasion, the 
suffocating "fiction of feodal tenure," the basis of the divine 
right theories of the Tudors and Stuarts, was introduced into 
the British Isles. The Pilgrims were to be commended for 
having liberated the "spirit" of the common law by trans- 
ferring it to America, where it would have a chance to revive 
and flourish. 17 

The capacity of the common law to facilitate change is the 
key that Wilson uses to release the Pilgrims, as well as their 
descendants in the Revolution, from the chains of English 
loyalism. The hardships of settlement, coupled with the 
crown's indifference to the plight of the early colonies, forced 
the first settlers to adapt their customs and laws to meet their 
different needs. Chalmers had implied that such adaptations 
would be minor, certainly not of a magnitude that would 
shake the settlers' allegiance to the British throne. Wilson, on 
the contrary, maintained that once the settlers were sepa- 

17 Wilson, Lectures on Law, 1:335, 353, 348. 
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rated from the English Community, the British Constitution 
became irrelevant; instead, they wisely adhered to the 
"spirit" and tradition of Saxon common law by permitting the 
law to evolve. The Mayflower Compact, therefore, is a cor- 
nerstone of American government not because it fully de- 
fined the principles of the American Constitution but because 
it restored the people's right to adapt their laws to fit their 
customs. Since that restoration had occurred gradually, Wil- 
son feit that the colonists had had time to move out of the 
shadow of a tyrant without falling naively into the trap of 
anarchic democracy. 

Thirteen years after Wilson's lecture on the Pilgrims' cove- 
nant, John Quincy Adams was invited by the Citizens of 
Plymouth to address the Forefathers Day crowd, and he 
moved the Mayflower Compact to the front of his speech so 
that he might also wrest the Pilgrims from the grasp of Rous- 
seau. Earlier that year, a young Federalist shopkeeper, 
Joseph Croswell, had published a drama featuring some 
rather egalitarian Pilgrims. In A New World Planted, Cros- 
well, like Wilson, congratulated Americans for developing 
better principles of law than they had left behind in Europe, 
and he permitted the Pilgrims to lay the legal groundwork for 
the New World. Croswell's settlers are tested by the insur- 
rection of Lydford and Oldham. Sent over to serve as the 
minister to the pastorless Pilgrims, Lydford, along with the 
"Adventurer" Oldham, soon enrages the original settlers, es- 
pecially William Bradford, who accuses them of scheming to 
break up the Plymouth church. Croswell portrays Lydford's 
and Oldham's schemes as a popish plot, in all likelihood be- 
cause the Federalists had commonly considered them a pro- 
totype of French "Sedition," 18 and his protagonists must im- 
mediately decide either to banish or to execute their prison- 
ers. Although they initially rejreat to the principles of 
England, which would require death, they eventually choose 
"humanity" and "mercy" so as not to stain "the foundation 

18 Matthews, "Early Celebrations," p. 325. 
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stones with blood." 19 The merciful judgment inspires the 
pledge to share labor and possessions, which ultimately gives 
rise to one of those prophetic glimpses of future American 
glories that were becoming conventional in patriotic poetry 
and drama. For Adams, though, the sharing of property was 
virtually an act of sedition itself, an impediment to, rather 
than the seed of, the American millennium, so the son of the 
last Federalist president turned to the Mayflower Compact, 
which he found in Hutchinson^ appendix, for a theme to 
drown out the recurrent tributes to the Pilgrims' communal 
experiment. 

The sharing of wealth, Adams argued, had been recom- 
mended by "fanciful politicians" from "the days of Plato to 
those of Rousseau," yet the ideal depends upon "too advan- 
tageous an estimate of human character." While he ap- 
plauded the "spirit of harmony" that encouraged the Pil- 
grims to make the attempt "under circumstances more 
favorable to its success than have perhaps ever occurred on 
earth," Adams also commended the voice of realism that 
prompted them to set aside the experiment in favor of capi- 
talism. What had originally suppressed the urgings of self- 
interest was the covenant the Pilgrims signed aboard their 
ship: the Mayflower Compact was "the only instance in 
human history of that positive, original social compact . . . a 
unanimous and personal assent by all individuals of the Com- 
munity to the association by which they became a nation." 20 
Written in 1802, these lines clearly dismiss the French 
"fraternity" as a rival for Plymouth, the "only" successful 
model of principles advocated by Rousseau. Forty years later, 
Adams modified his notion slightly, claiming that the Pil- 
grims' agreement was the "first," if not the only, "example in 
modern times of a social compact or System of government 

19 Joseph Croswell, A New World Planted; or, the Adventures ofthe Forefathers of 
New England who landed in Plymouth, December 22, 1620 (Boston: E. Larkin, 
1802), pp. 41-42. 

20 John Quincy Adams, An oration delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1802. At 
the anniversary commemoration of the first landing of our ancestors, at that place 
(Boston: Russell and Cutler, 1802), pp. 20-22. 
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instituted by voluntary agreement." 21 By 1843, however, he 
was anxious to rebut Rousseau. Conceding that a person was, 
"by the law of nature's God, a social belüg," thrown into 
association with others from infancy, Adams asserted that 
social compacts were encouraged by the need for Cooperation 
and not necessarily patterned on the principles of Nature. 22 
Inasmuch as democracy promised instant power to the 
masses, it discouraged the foundation of a strong social order, 
especially the family order. Fearful that the individualism of 
the Democrats threatened the Union, Adams was now, more 
than ever, eager to applaud the Pilgrims for placing the needs 
of Community over personal freedom. 

Even though he shared Wilson's fear of Rousseau, Adams 
was less willing to portray the Mayflower Compact in his 
Plymouth oration as an outgrowth of English tradition. To be 
certain, he too announces his preference for the Anglo-Saxon 
years by proclaiming that "no bastard Norman tyrant ap- 
pears among the list of worthies who first landed on the 
rock/' Like the Pennsylvanian, he boasts that his ancestors 
had unhybridized English roots and were not "handed 
down" out of the "chaos of impenetrable antiquity" as "rav- 
ishers and robbers" or "the sucklings of a wolf." He even 
portrays the Pilgrims as loyal Englishmen who attempted to 
reconcile "their sense of religious duty with their affection for 
their country," an affection that "predominated over every 
influence save conscience." 23 Nevertheless, instead of 
looking back to the Saxon past, Adams traces the source of 
the Pilgrims' covenant to their eleven-year sojourn in the 
Netherlands, where Adams had just spent four years at his 

21 John Quincy Adams, The New England Confederacy ofMDCXLIII, a discourse 
delivered before the Massachusetts Historical Society at Boston on the 29th ofMay, 
1843 (Boston: C. C. Little and J. Brown, 1843), p. 17. 

22 John Quincy Adams, The Social Compact, Exemplified in the Constitution ofthe 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: With Remarks on the Theories ofDivine Right of 
Hobbes and Filmer, and the Counter Theories ofSidney, Locke, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau, concerning the Origin and Nature of Government, a lecture delivered 
before the Franklin Lyceum at Providence, Rhode Island, November 25, 1842 (Prov- 
idence: Knowles and Vose, 1842), p. 12. 

23 J. Q. Adams, "Plymouth Oration," pp. 9-10, 12. 
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"listening post" sandwiched between a hostile England and a 
bellicose France. 

Newly returned from his ambassadorial duties in war-torn 
Europe, Adams traced the germ of the Mayflower Compact 
to the upheaval over Arminianism at the University of 
Leiden, whose Calvinistic professors invited the Pilgrims' 
pastor, John Robinson, to join their side of the debate. While 
in the Netherlands, Adams had developed a high regard for 
the University of Leiden and bitterly denounced French ef- 
forts to dismiss three professors unsympathetic to the Direc- 
tory. 24 Although refusing to draw specific connections be- 
tween the principles of Dutch Calvinism and the principles of 
the compact, Adams did imply that theological controversy in 
the early seventeenth-century had special political relevance 
for the Dutch people, who had only recently achieved 
independence from the autocratic Philip II of Spain. In Hol- 
land, then, where oppression marched under the banner of 
Catholicism, the Pilgrims ' would have been more inclined 
than in Protestant England to associate freedom from auto- 
cratic rule with religious freedom. 

To confirm that "the investigation of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of government was deeply ingrained in the discussions" 
of Calvinism, Adams appealed to the "immortal work" of the 
Dutch legal scholar Grotius, one of Wilson's heroes, whose 
reflections on "the rights of war and peace . . . undoubtedly 
originated" from the theological controversy. Having gath- 
ered in such resources, the Pilgrims could nourish their politi- 
cal ideals when the long ocean passage caused them to "re~ 
flect upon the relative rights and duties of allegiance and 
subjection." Plymouth clearly differed from all those "former 
European Colonies" that had failed to look "beyond the seal 
of the royal parchment for the measure of their rights, and 
the rules of their duties." Thus, although the Pilgrims did not 
draw their political ideals from the soil of their birth, their 
covenant did anticipate the "improvements of their na- 
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John Quincy Adams, "To the Secretary of State," 25 February 1795, Writings of 
John Quincy Adams, ed. Worthington Chauncey Ford, 4 vols. (New York: 
Greenwood Press, 1968), 1:299. 
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tion." 25 Like many Americans, including the senior Adams, 
who had justified the American rebellion by appealing to the 
ideals of the English Civil War, John Quincy Adams 
maintained that the Pilgrims' agreement forecast the princi- 
ples of the English Roundheads. 

In the years following Adams's discourse, the Mayflower 
Compact came to assume a prominent place in the Pilgrims' 
saga. Several of Adams's successors to the Forefathers' Day 
platform built upon his attempt to divert attention from the 
Pilgrims' communism by extolling the compact. In 1809, Rev. 
Abdiel Abbot credited the "Hon. John Quincy Adams" with 
aggrandizing the compact, portrayed Holland as the 
schoolyard of the Pilgrims' politics, and moved his discussion 
of the Pilgrims' economics to an appendix. 26 At the bicenten- 
nial of Plymouth in December 1820 — certainly the most fa- 
mous Forefathers Day celebration — Daniel Webster praised 
the Pilgrims for establishing "the elements of a social Sys- 
tem" before they "reached the shore." 27 Fresh from his la- 
bors at the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, Web- 
ster also leaned on the Pilgrims to support his conviction that 
the legislature should be apportioned according to property 
rather than population. Since he was hesitant to grant the 
poor too much control over the property of others, Webster 
recalled that the Pilgrims, after their unproductive experi- 
ments with communal wealth, parceled out their land in 
equal portions and based political rights on taxable property. 
The patriarchs who had won praise in the eighteenth Century 
for their plan to share labor and wealth were winning praise 
in the nineteenth for dumping it. 

All told, Webster and the Whigs, who did more than 
anyone to transform the local heroes of Massachusetts into 

25 J. Q. Adams, "Plymouth Oration," pp. 18-20. 

28 Abdiel Abbot, A discourse delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1809, at the 
celebration ofthe 188th anniversary ofthe landing of our forefathers in that place 
(Boston: Greenough and Stebbins, 1810), p. 11. 

27 Daniel Webster, "The First Settlement of New England: A Discourse Delivered 
at Plymouth on the 22nd of December, 1820," in The Works of Daniel Webster, 4th 
ed. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1853), p. 22. 
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national legends, adopted Wilson's and Adams's resolution to 
mobilize the Pilgrims against Rousseau. The Mayflower 
Compact, according to Webster, demonstrated that the "cul- 
tivated mind" could "act upon uncultivated nature." "Insti- 
tutions, containing in substance all that ages had done for 
human government," could be "organized in a forest" not, as 
Rousseau would have it, because the forest provided the in- 
structions but rather because the Pilgrims were "politic, in- 
telligent, and educated" people capable of relying on the 
wisdom of the past. 28 As the Jacksonians began to part ways 
with the Republicans, conservative New Englanders endeav- 
ored even more diligently than their Federalist predecessors 
to contrast the Puritan antecedents of the American Consti- 
tution with the democratic faith in the social contract. Ac- 
cordingly, many of the Whigs consciously avoided referring to 
the Pilgrims' agreement as a "compact," alluding instead to 
the "Republican Constitution" or "the Organization of our 
Republican government." 29 

The Pilgrims* "combination," rather than their commu- 
nism, also was seen as the groundwork of their Christianity. 
Most Whigs continued to see the Pilgrims' agreement as the 
offspring of Calvinism. In 1843 Rufus Choate insisted that the 
"Age of the Pilgrims," the era of Calvinistic Reformation, 
was actually a more heroic hour than the Revolution, and he 
attributed the compact to the religious revolution that had 
spilled into Holland from Geneva. Like Wilson, Choate ulti- 
mately wanted to trace the "pedigree of our transatlantic 
liberty" to Greece, yet he cast the Swiss Reformers, not con- 
quering Romans, as the purveyors of Greek idealism to the 
English-speaking world. For Choate, as for Adams, the 
Mayflower Compact foreshadowed the "great civil war" 
spawned by English Puritanism as well as the "Indepen- 
dence of America." 30 

28 Webster, "First Settlements p. 22. 

29 These terms are from Rufus Choate, "The Age of the Pilgrims : The Heroic Period 
of Our History," Addresses and Orations ofRufus Choate, 3d ed. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1879), pp. 76, 84. 

30 Choate, "Age of the Pilgrims," pp. 87, 84. 
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Highlighting the Calvinism at the core of the Pilgrims' poli- 
tics gave many Speakers the chance to stress the Anglo-Saxon 
origins of American idealism. During his address to the New 
England Society on Forefathers Day in 1841, Charles Brickett 
Hadduck, the nephew of Daniel Webster, located the "seat" 
or "source" of the "occidental form of Saxon civilization" in 
"the land of the Pilgrims," and on the same anniversary five 
years later Charles Wentworth Upham identified the "Rock 
of Plymouth as the point from which the ever-advancing and 
ever-expanding wave of Anglo-Saxon liberty and light began 
to flow over America." Shortly before he was appointed dis- 
trict attorney of New York during the administration of Zach- 
ary Taylor, Jonathan Prescott Hall, echoing James Wilson, 
argued that the Pilgrims' "admiration" for the common law 
enabled them to "begin a System of legal change, at once 
radical yet conservative," and he saluted them for initiating a 
process of "legal reform" without feeling bound to "a servile 
imitation of British precedents" or disregarding the "wisdom 
and learning of their ancestors." 31 

Even John Lothrop Motley, the one significant Whig who 
sought to quell the legend that Wilson and Adams had done 
so much to propagate, could not entirely dismiss the Pilgrims. 
Indeed, in 1847, Motley tried to prevent his former teacher, 
George Bancroft, from turning the Pilgrims' ship into the 
birthplace of Jacksonian democracy. "In the cabin of 
the Mayflower," Bancroft had asserted in his History ofthe 
United States, "humanity recovered its rights, and instituted 
government on the basis of 'equal laws' enacted by all the 
people for 'the general good/" Launching his counterattack 
in the North American Review, Motley referred to the 
"Bancroft school" of historians as if he had no desire to ma- 
triculate and dismissed the "Plymouth rock compact" as an 
insignificant agreement "among a very few individuals" and 
not a "formal enunciation of principles." "It is proof of the 
vigor and truth of the democratic principle," Motley wrote, 
"that although it was so far from the thoughts of the pilgrim 

31 See The New England Society Orations, ed. Cephas Brainerd and Eveline War- 
ner Brainerd, 2 vols. (New York: Century Company, 1901), 1:273, 421, 2:41-42. 
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fathers, it nevertheless established itself at a later day ; — that 
'humanity did recover its rights/ although not in the cabin of 
the Mayflower." 32 

Despite his effort to deflate the compact, Wilson and 
Adams nonetheless would have approved of Motley's faith in 
the Pilgrims' Anglo-Saxon heritage. For Motley, the Anglo- 
Saxon ideal of liberty was so firmly implanted in the Pilgrims 
that it could endure the Pilgrims* religious intolerance. Frus- 
trated by the naive efforts of many Forefathers Day Speakers 
to transform the dogmatic Pilgrims into ambassadors of reli- 
gious pluralism, Motley insisted that the Plymouth brethren 
were ready to inflict martyrdom as willingly as they suffered 
it. Despite his dismissal of Bancroft's conviction that Holland 
had emancipated the Pilgrims from bigotry, though, Motley 
still suggested that the voyage of the Mayflower was a crucial 
chapter in the long story of the Anglo-Saxon "resistance to 
despotism" that had endured "whether among Frisian 
swamps, Dutch dykes, the gentle hüls and dales of England, 
or the pathless forests of America. ,>33 As the settlers spread 
their paths into the forests, the Teutonic seeds had a chance 
to sprout, and America's birth in intolerance was forgotten. 
Thus, while the cabin of the Mayflower may have been too 
stufly to nurture American constitutional liberty, it nonethe- 
less protected the seed that would eventually blossom on the 
expanding frontier. 

The compact, therefore, thanks to both its idealism and its 
immaturity, contained a mandate to possess the frontier. 
Ever since the bicentennial of the Pilgrims* landing, scores of 
Speakers and poets had recounted Daniel Webster's vision of 
the day when the "sons of the Pilgrims" would gather on the 
shores of the Pacific to commemorate their ancestors* arrival 

32 George Bancroft, History ofthe United States from the Discovery ofthe Con- 
tinent, 10 vols. (1885; reprinted Port Washington, New York: Kennikat Press, Inc., 
1967), 1:207; John Lothrop Motley, "Polity of the Puritans," North American Re- 
view 145 (October 1849): 477-78, 485. 

33 John Lothrop Motley, The Rise ofthe Dutch Republic, 2 vols. (New York, 1859), 
1:39. Motley spent most of his scholarly life celebrating the Dutch revolt against 
King Phillip of Spain, the historian's favorite preview of Lexington and Concord. 
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in the New World. 34 Undoubtedly, Webster's vision would 
have startled William Bradford, who saw the compact as a 
pledge to preserve unity and to resist the temptations of the 
frontier. It was certainly a troublesome vision for the Whigs, 
who were ultimately unable to preach their expansionism 
and to denounce slavery and egalitarian democracy in the 
same breath. In 1820, Webster had pledged on the rock of 
Plymouth to purge America of the slave trade, but by 1850 he 
was willing to compromise with the South on the Fugitive 
Slave Act. At Webster 's funeral two years later, Theodore 
Parker bitterly recalled the promise at the bicentennial, and 
at the belated celebration of the Pilgrims' tercentennial in 
1921 Henry Cabot Lodge assailed Webster for neglecting his 
essential conservatism by confusing "the historic fact of prog- 
ress familiär to antiquity" with the more liberal "idea of 
progress as a law governing humanity." 35 For Lodge, Web- 
ster had betrayed his pedigree. 

Moreover, the Democrats, assured that the nation had pro- 
gressed from the polity of the Puritan settlers, were more 
than happy to join the Whigs' chorus in praise of the expan- 
sionist Pilgrims. Only months after successfully campaigning 
for Jackson, William Cullen Bryant appeared before the New 
England Society on Forefathers Day to read his bailad "The 
Twenty-Second of December," one of the most eloquent trib- 
utes to the Pilgrims' unconscious role in the westward 
movement. If the compact had failed to spare Bradford's 
church from the pluralism that would soon overspread New 
England, it had also failed to provide the means of distin- 
guishing Whigs from their rivals. Today virtually all of our 
school texts, even the more conservative ones, hearken back 
to both John Quincy Adams and George Bancroft. Most 
Americans would recognize no need to challenge Vernon 
Parrington's claim that "the plantation covenant of civil gov- 

34 Webster, "First Settlements p. 49. 

35 Henry Cabot Lodge, The Pilgrims of Plymouth (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1921), p. 28. 
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ernment drawn up aboarcT the Mayflower bequeathed 
Americans "two cardinal principles ,> — "the principle of a 
democratic church and the principle of a democratic State." 36 
Parrington might never have discovered the deed to such a 
liberal inheritance if the plantation covenant he so cherished 
had not originally been dug out of the back shelves to thwart 
the spread of demoer aey in the young nation. 

36 Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought, 3 vols. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1927), 1:17. 
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